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The Textile Museum was founded 60 years ago by 
George Hewitt Myers—one man, who had a vision, a mission, 
and the consummate good taste to assemble a collection 

of world class carpets and textiles. 


His inspiration was passed on to many who have built upon his 
legacy to increase the collections, to promote their scholarship, 
and, above all, to ensure their preservation for 
the enjoyment of generations to come. 


This Journal is dedicated to the man and his vision. 


PAULINE JOHNSTONE 


Some Unusual Turkish Embroideries 
of the Early Eighteenth Century 


This article is adapted from the Third Annual Veronika Gervers 
Memorial Lecture, presented by Johnstone at the Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto, in November 1983. 


Among the Victoria and Albert Museum’s large collection 
of Turkish embroidery are three interesting cloths that do 
not appear to fall into any of the normally recognized 
categories of Turkish embroidery. This article discusses the 
cloths’ possible use in the light of travelers’ descriptions of 
traditional Turkish domestic life. Two of the cloths are 
sufficiently alike to have come from the same workroom, 
and probably date to the early eighteenth century. Both are 
made of rather poor-quality red silk and are finely worked 
in tambour embroidery in soft attractive-colored silks. One 
of these cloths is circular (155 cm in diameter) (Figs. 1, 2) 
and one square (115 cm X 112 cm) (Figs. 3, 4), but a feature 
of the embroidery on this second cloth is that the pattern 
marks a large circle in the center, reaching almost to the four 
sides of the square. Both cloths are lined with cotton. The 
square one is trimmed with a needle-made edging of metal 
thread. The tambour technique suggests that these pieces 
were professional work, intended for sale. (As readers may 
know, tambour embroidery is worked with a hook, with the 
ground material stretched on a frame. When finished, it is 
virtually indistinguishable from handworked chain stitch. 
Indications of tambour work are that it is seldom mixed with 
other stitches or with gold or silver threads. In other words, 
it is a quick and streamlined method well suited to a 
professional workroom. At its best it can be very fine, and, 
depending on the colors used, the results can be quite pretty. 
It was widely used in Turkey for small and large covers, 
prayer mats, barber robes, and so forth.) 

The third cloth (Fig. 5) is closely allied to the other two 
in weight, ground material, and technique, but is less finely 
worked. It also is square (128 cm X 128 cm), with a circular 
center, but unlike the other two cloths, which are in good 
condition, both its red silk ground material and its embroidery 


silks are badly faded, making it look coarser in comparison 
to the other two textiles than it actually is. 

Squares of all sizes are perhaps the most usual form for 
embroidery in Turkey after the ubiquitous long ‘‘towel.” 
When they were small and delicately worked, they were 
known as cevre and are perhaps best described as “handker- 
chiefs” or “kerchiefs,”” since one of their uses was as a head 
ornament. In addition, they were given as presents or were 
used to wrap a small present, such as jewelry, money, or 
even sweetmeats. They could also be used to wrap the Koran 
or any other valued book or object. Larger squares (boh¢e) 
were similarly used to wrap objects of suitable size, for in a 
house without drawers, clothes and many other things were 
wrapped in a cloth when not in use. Some of the most 
beautifully embroidered of these larger squares, which are 
often about a meter wide, were worked on fine linen or 
cotton muslin and were used to cover the elaborately draped 
turbans of the Ottoman ruling and official classes, when they 
were not being worn. Turban covers can be recognized by 
the small embroidered circle in the middle of the square. This 
little wreath of embroidered flowers or leaves by no means 
fills the area of the square and is simply used to indicate the 
center of the cloth for placing over the turban, The second 
and third of the red silk cloths could certainly be used as 
bohce, although they would be too heavy for turban covers. 
On the other hand, round cloths of this size and period would 
appear to be very unusual, although a round cloth of fine 
linen worked in darning stitch and probably dating to the 
seventeenth or early eighteenth century is illustrated by 
Wace.! 

The land hunger that drove the Ottoman Turks to extend 
their territory even farther into eastern Europe during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries resulted in a constant state 
of war between Turkey and the Western powers, who feared 
for their own frontiers as the Turks approached Vienna. This 
condition of war in Europe, which did not end until the 
Treaty of Karlovici in 1699, did not prevent the exchange of 
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Fig. 3. Circ. 744-1912. Cloth or cover, red silk lined with cotton, tambour 
embroidery in colored silks. Detached needle-made edging in metal thread. 115 


Fig. 1. Circ. 740-1912. Circular cloth, red silk lined with cotton, tambour 


embroidery in colored silks. Diameter 155 


cm. Turkish, eighteenth century. 


cm X 112 cm. Turkish, eighteenth century. Photo courtesy, Trustees of the 


Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


Photo courtesy, Trustees of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


Fig. 4. Detail of Fig. 3, showing rococo flower motif. 
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Fig. 5. T.126-1924. Detail from a cover. Tambour embroidery in colored silks 
on red silk (now faded) with traces of metal thread. The principal motifs are 
tents and trees. 128 cm square. Turkish, eighteenth century. Photo courtesy, 


Trustees of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


embassies, but it did mean that travel between western 
‘Europe and Turkey was limited until the eighteenth century. 
Those who then traveled into the Ottoman lands were 
surprised at the differences in domestic manners between 
East and West. It is clear that Turkish customs followed their 
traditional usage at least until the end of the nineteenth 
century, when European habits began to be adopted. It is 
from the descriptions of Turkish life left by travelers that we 
may discover the purpose of the rare round cloth. 

The available space in a Turkish house was not divided, 
as in the West, into rooms used for different purposes, but 
rather into separate apartments for the men of the family 
and the women. Even in a simple one-room house the 
distinction would be made by the use of a curtain. On each 
side the whole of domestic life took place within one room 
(or series of rooms in a larger house). Even so, almost the 
only major piece of furniture in any room was a low, wide 
“sofa” along the walls. It was this lack of functional furniture 
that amazed visitors from the West, who also found it 
remarkable that there were no separate rooms for receiving, 
eating, sleeping, and so on. 


In 1700 the French botanist, Joseph Pitton de Tournefort, 
traveled in the Greek islands and Turkey and left some acute 
comments on life in these regions. For example: 

The first time we were oblig’d to lodge among the Turks 

we were puzzled sufficiently to know where we should 

lie. ... There was neither Bed, Couch, Bench, or Chair to 
be seen... When at once a Slave drew out of a cupboard 

in the Wall, all the materials for making our Beds,” 
Likewise Tournefort describes the simple arrangements for a 
Turkish meal, which would also take place in the same room. 

When the hour of eating is come, they spread a piece of 

black Spanish leather upon the Ground or the Sofa, 

according to the number who are to eat. They who love 

Neatness lay it on a Table of Wood, half a foot high, upon 

which they set a great wooden Bowl with Plates of Rice 

and Meat... One Napkin of blue linen is handed round 
the Table, and serves all the Guests.’ 
On this occasion Tournefort clearly experienced rather Spar- 
tan conditions in a household of some simplicity, and this 
was perhaps not unusual in his time. Even earlier, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq, 
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Fig. 6. Engraving from A. I. Melling, Voyage pittoresque de Constantinople 
(Paris, 1819). Pl. 14, the interior of the Hareme (detail). 


the ambassador from the Hapsburg emperor, wrote: 

It is characteristic of the Turks to avoid any magnificence 

in their buildings . . . They regard their houses as a traveller 

regards an inn; if they are safe from thieves and protected 

from heat and cold and rain, they require no further 
luxuries.4 
He also described a leather ‘‘cloth” for a meal: 
The Pashas are in the habit of giving a dinner to all who 
wish to come, no one being excluded, a few days before 
their fast, which corresponds to our Lent... An oblong 
leather coverlet closely crowded with dishes is spread on 
the ground over a rug, and provides room for a large 
number of guests.* 
Another traveler to Turkey in the mid-1500s also found little 
luxury at mealtimes: 

De telle maniere se traictent les Turcs en leurs banquets, 

et n’est pas question d’avoir une serviette, ne nappe 

blanche.°® 
But this admittedly was in the island of Lemnos, where 
conditions were hardly to be compared with those in the 
capital. 

Before a meal a servant would bring a ewer and basin and 
would pour water over the hands of the guest, at the same 
time offering a fine towel embroidered at both ends in 
brilliant-colored silks enriched with gold threads. This hand- 
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washing ritual was repeated after the meal, but one English 
lady traveling in the nineteenth century said: 

A lady would lose caste for ever in a Turkish harem should 

she rub her hands with the napkin instead of passing it 

daintily over the tips of her fingers.’ 
By the nineteenth century, if not before, ‘‘tables’’ for meals 
appear to have been habitually round. Visitors described 
them as circular metal trays brought into the room and 
placed on up-turned stools. The diners sat around the tray 
on the floor, with embroidered napkins spread over their 
knees, and helped themselves from dishes placed on the tray. 
Such a meal is illustrated clearly by A. I. Melling in an early 
nineteenth-century engraving (Fig. 6). Julia Pardoe, an Eng- 
lishwoman with a lively turn of phrase, who visited Turkey 
with her father in 1836, wrote of her experience: 

We had each possessed ourselves of a cushion and squatted 

down with our feet under us round the dinner tray, having 

on our laps linen napkins of about two yards in length 

richly fringed.® 

Travelers seem to be divided in their opinions as to whether 
tablecloths were used in the past. Busbecq and Tournefort 
spoke definitely of the leather cloth that in effect was a 
substitute for a table (except of course among those ‘‘who 
love Neatness,” who put the cloth ov a table). Charles White, 
an English businessman who lived in Constantinople in the 


mid-nineteenth century, stated categorically: 


The table is never covered with a cloth, but each individual 

has a napkin. 

He also said that plates, knives, forks, and glasses were used 
only when Europeans were present.? 

On the other hand, the wife of an English consul general, 
who lived for many years in Turkey, said, in describing a 
Turkish meal, that dinner was brought in on a large metal 
tray and deposited on the floor. A second tray was put on a 
stool for people to sit around. Dishes were placed on a leather 
pad in the middle of the tray, and the tray was covered with 
a calico cloth.'° 

Adding to these conflicting reports is another from Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, wife of a British ambassador to the 
Porte, writing less than twenty years after Tournefort’s jour- 
ney. Of one of her visits to a high-ranking Turkish lady she 
says: 

The magnificence of her table answered very well to that 

of her dress. The knives were of gold and the hafts set 

with diamonds. But the piece of luxury which grieved my 

eyes, was the table cloth and napkins, which were all 
tiffany embroidered with silk and gold, in the finest manner 

with natural flowers. It was with the utmost regret that I 


made use of these costly napkins, which were as finely 
wrought as the finest handkerchiefs that ever came out of 
this country. You may be sure that they were entirely 
spoiled before dinner was over.!! 
It may well be that Lady Mary was being entertained in the 
European fashion as a polite gesture to a foreigner, and that 
this was why a cloth was used. She does not describe the 
seating arrangements or the table itself. 

These and other accounts reveal that the Turks did not eat 
at a permanent table, but gathered around a temporary 
leather spread in the seventeenth century, or by the nine- 
teenth century a circular metal tray. From these descriptions 
we may perhaps deduce that the round cloth (Fig. 1), which 
is about the right size for several people to sit around, and 
the right weight to lay on the floor, could well have been 
used as a substitute table. It can further be suggested that it 
would have been particularly suitable for an informal al fresco 
meal. 

All classes in Turkey appear to have found great enjoyment 
in outdoor picnics. The upper classes built kiosks, or summer 
houses, in their gardens, and there were also public kiosks 
in the public gardens. In addition there were open-air picnics, 
usually it seems by water, such as on the shores of the 


Fig. 7. Engraving from Choiseul Gouffier, Voyage pittoresque dans l’Empire 
Ottoman, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1842). Pl. 152, showing a kiosk on the Bosphorus. 
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Fig. 8. T.261-1934. Detail from border of a towel. Linen embroidered in 
double running stitch in colored silks with metal thread. Motifs of trees and 
fantastic tents. Turkish, eighteenth century. Photo courtesy, Trustees of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


Bosphorus or the banks of rivers. Lady Mary is, as always, a 
mine of information on this subject: 


For some miles round Adrianople, the whole ground is 
laid out in gardens, and the banks of the rivers are set 
with rows of fruit trees, under which all the most consid- 
erable Turks divert themselves, not with walking, that is 
not one of their pleasures; but a set party of them choose 
out a green spot, where the shade is very thick, and there 
they spread a carpet on which they sit drinking their 
coffee ... Every twenty paces you may see one of these 
little companies, listening to the dashing of the river; and 
this taste is so universal, that the very gardeners are not 
without it.'? 
And then again, on private gardens: 

There is none of our parterres in them; but they are planted 
with high trees, which give an agreeable shade, and, to 
my fancy, a pleasing view. In the midst of the garden is 
the Chiosk, that is a large room, commonly beautified 
with a fine fountain in the midst of it. It is raised nine or 
ten steps, and enclosed with gilded lattices, round which, 
vines, jessamines and honey-suckles, make a sort of green 
wall. Large trees are planted round this place, which is 
the scene of their greatest pleasures, and where the ladies 
spend most of their hours, employed by their musick or 
embroidery. In the public gardens there are public Chiosks, 
where people go, that are not so well accommodated at 
home, and drink their coffee, sherbet, etc.'* 
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Both the businessman Charles White and a chaplain to 
the British embassy in Turkey, Robert Walsh, describe picnics 
on the shores of the Bosphorus or by the freshwater stream 
known as the Sweet Waters of Europe, where Sultan Selim 
Ill built a kiosk at the end of the eighteenth century. White 
also describes the beauty of the private gardens of the big 
houses on the Bosphorus, and the shaded kiosks in them 
(see Fig. 7), built to command what he calls 

the magic spectacle that spreads far and wide on every 

side . . . It is in these kiosks that the Sultan and great men 

frequently dine and pass a couple of hours previously to 
retiring for the night." 

The Turks not only built permanent shelters for outdoor 
entertainment. They were also great tentmakers. Originally 
these tents were for military purposes and were stoutly made 
of leather and canvas to shelter troops and horses. High- 
ranking army commanders rated superbly decorated tents, 
embroidered in linen appliqué with the officers’ favorite floral 
patterns. In later periods, past military glory was celebrated 
with parades and reviews, which the pashas watched in 
comfort from luxurious tents erected for the purpose. Even 
the women had tents, surrounded by high canvas walls, but 
left open on one side for viewing the spectacle.”” 

Tents used as a decorative motif are not uncommon in 
embroidery (Figs. 5, 8). It is possible that this feature was 


Fig. 9. T.187-1922. Detail from brocaded silk. French (Lyon), ca. 1735. Photo 
courtesy, Trustees of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


used in some military connection (there are also instances 
of galleys on embroidery), but it seems more likely that the 
bright tents among groves of trees were embroidered as a 
link with summer picnics. 

By the eighteenth century the Turks and western Europeans 
could at last stop thinking of each other as enemies. European 
taste for the exotic embraced not only the whole of the Far 
East but was also titillated by all things alla turca, a reversal 
of ideas that reached its culmination in the noble character 
of Bassa Selim in Mozart’s Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. The 
Turks, turning from harsh military virtues to a more self- 
indulgent way of life, sought ideas in fashionable living in 
Paris, and adopted the style of the French rococo in their 
architecture and decoration. Many instances of this fashion 
can be seen in Turkish embroidery. 

The decoration on the three Victoria and Albert Museum 
cloths draws all these ideas together. On the third cloth we 
find tents and trees (Fig. 5); on the large round cloth 
particularly pretty trees (Fig. 2); and on this one and its 
companion piece small buildings embowered in flowers in 
the Western rococo taste (Figs. 2, 4). (Compare, for example, 


the rose motif from the square cloth [Fig. 4] with a French 
silk of about 1735 [Fig. 9]). 

In conclusion, it is suggested that the round cloth could 
have been used as a tablecloth or perhaps more likely a table 
substitute for use when no table was available; and that its 
decoration supports the idea that it was intended for informal 
al fresco meals, for which there were many occasions. Likewise 
the second cloth, because of its strong similarity to the first 
in background material, embroidery technique, and motifs, 
and even more because of the circular shape imposed on it, 
could well have been intended for the same purpose. The 
marked rococo features of these two cloths must date them 
to the first half of the eighteenth century. 

The third cloth, although it lacks the rococo influences 
that are so marked in the other two and could be of a later 
date, nevertheless has strong claims to be in the same tradition, 
claims that are strengthened by the pattern of tents with their 
connotations of picnics and outdoor activities. 
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